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THE METAPHYSICS OF LANGUAGE. | rangement of words, 
| languages 


We were induced in’a late number to 
make some remarks in reply to certain 
arguments by which metaphysical studies 
had been depreciated, because those ar- 
guments might give countenance to a 
vulgar prejudic e as silly.as it is perni- 
cious ; stlly, because the metaphysics of 
the present day differ as much from the 
metaphysics s of the middle ages, as the 
vain search of the philosopher’s stone 
differs from the labours of the modern 
chymist ; and pernicious, because it tends 
to bring discredit on a science whose pre- 
cepts are directly useful to the lawgiver, 
the instructor, and to every one who by his 
tongue or his pen wishes to operate on | 
the understanding or affections of others. | 

In Dugald Stewart’s notice of the dif- 
ference between languages which are 
compound and derivative, and those 
which are simple and original, he is con- 
tent to follow Adam Smith, who, in_ his 
ingenious dissertation, had come to this 
general conclusion, ‘ that the more sim- 
ple any language is in its composition, 
the more complete it must be in its de- 


clensions and conjugations 5 and, on the | 
| . ° ° = ° 
of the words were permitted in English, 


contrary, the more simp ile it is in its de- 
clensions and conjugations, the more 
complete it must be in Its composition.” 
Two advantages of the antient langua- 
ges over the modern are deduced from 
the preceding maxim ; one is, that they 
admit of greater ecntlanness, which 
makes them so much better adapted to 
motioes and inscriptions ; and_ the other 
is, that “ they allow a latitude in the ar- 
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of which modern 
do not admit.” Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Smith have however, we think, 
a little overrated this last advantage, and 
they have given some strength to their 
argument by a slight inadvertence. 

‘In the Greek and Latin,” says, Mr. 
Stewart, adopting the language of Smith, 
“though the ‘adjective and substantive 
were separated from one another, the 
correspondence of their terminations still 
showed their mutual reference, and the 
separation did not occasion any confu- 
sion in the sense. ‘Thus in the first line 
of Virgil, 

“ Tityre, tu patula recubans sub tegimine fagi,” 

We easily see that tu refers to recu- 
| bans, and patule to Jagi, because their 
terminations determine the mutual refe- 
rence. But if we were to translate this 
line litterally into English, ‘ Tityrus, 
thou of spre vading reclining under the 
shade be ‘ech,’ it would be perfectly unin- 
telligible, because there is here no ter- 
mination to indicate to what substantive 
each adjective belongs.” p. 42. 

But fagi should be translated “ of 
beech”, as well as patule, of spreading,” 
in which ease, if such an arrangement 


there would be just as much reason to 
know that the substantive belonged to 
the adjective in that language, as there is 
in the Latin; the only difference being 
that in one language the sign of agree- 
ment is in the termination of the words, 
and in the other, it is prefixed to them, 
as takes place in Hebrew, and some 
other languages. Indeed, if we suppose 
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the particles by which we translate the )in the mere order of the words. The hu- 
several cases of a Latin noun to be ap-| man mind has in fact been progressively 
pended to the word, as in fact they of-| improving, and language has changed 
ten are to the ear in spoken language, | with it. On this subject we will quote 
then a difference between the two lan-}| some sensible remarks made by Dr. 
guages on which so much stress has been | Noehdan, of the University of Gottingen, 
laid, is reduced to the unimportant dis- | in a letter to Mr. Stewart, who relies on 
tinction of inflecting the noun at the end | it in a subsequent part of the same sec- 
or the beginning. Let us in this way | tion, to confirm Smith’s maxim before 
compare the declension of the Latin} mentioned. 


word sermo, with its correspondent cases “In comparing,” observes Dr. Noeh- 
dan, “the antient and modern languages, 








in English : be. 
Mr. Smith ought to have expressed himself 

Sermo speech te, ee ote . 
Sermo-nis _of-speech under certain limitations with regard to the 
Sermo-ni to-speech latter. For the genius of the modern 
Sermo-nem —_ speech languages, if we comprehend, under this 
ee omen title those existing among the civilized 


naticns of Europe, is very different. The 
German, for instance, has several striking 
peculiaries, which, in the strongest man- 
Here it is evident that the only diffe-| ner, distinguish it from others. It is, in 
rence between the two languages is, that in | Some Tespects, more complicated in point 
the Latin, certain particles, expressive of of grammatical structure than the Greek or 
some circumstance or relation, follow the the Latin ) beta anes ore 
word, and in the English precede it. A a a a 4 f ben he 
lien sailed mane Te Canin tein which, though widely different from the 
yg ca of A kt: ie te natural order of construction, is yet limited 
i oui WO | and determined by certain rules. 
languages. We suspect too that thereis| The artificial i nae of the parts 
a good deal of error on the subject of} of speech in the German language is not 
the natural order of words, and that it is | unworthy the attention of a philosopher ; 
with words as with things—we are apt to | it is perhaps a disadvantage in philosophi- 
consider those to be the mest natural to} cal inquiries, and it might be suggested 
which we have been most accustomed. | With some plausibility, that the obscurity 
We persuade ourselves that the mind is of Kant’s system is, in some degree, to be 


from-speech 
_ J in-speech 
Sermo-ne by-speech 
( with-speech 

























kept less in suspense by the arrangement attributed to the language in which he 
which takes place in English and its 
kindred language, but it will commonly 
be found that there are few sentences, 
containing neither expletives, nor tantolo- 
gy, nor circumlocution, in which the 
mind of the hearer is not kept as com- 
pletely suspended in English as in the 
Latin or German, though the ideas kept 
back in one language, do not correspond 
to those kept back in the other, and may 
not be of equal importance. Nor is it 
quite certain that we do not deceive our- 
selves in the superior fitness of our ar- 
rangement of words for philosophical dis- 
cussion. We incline to think that the 
superior precision of the romanic langua- 
ges and the English over the antients 





m abstruse speculations, lies deeper than 





wrote ; though I am by no means decided 
as to this point. So much is certain, that 
Plattner, an eminent philosopher in Ger- 
many, eonceived that artificial order of 
placing the parts of speech to be unfa- 
vorable to the purpose of philosophy ; and 
that he gave a determined preference to a 
natural collocation of words. He went so 
far as to attempt to introduce the latter in 
opposition to the general established prac- 
tice. But this is in the highest degree 
contrary to the habits of the people of 
Germany, insomuch so, that his books in 
which the natural arrangement of words is 
adopted, appear hardly legible. 1 have 
often turned from them with displeasure, 
and even disgust, and found it a greater 
labour to read and understand him, than 
more difficult subjects would have given 
me, if delivered in the usual form of ar- 
rangement.” 













In treating of language as an instru- 
mentof thought, Mr. Stewart seems highly 
impressed with its practical importance, 
and thinks “ that if a system of rational 
logic should ever be executed by a com- 
petent hand, this will form the most im- 
portant chapter of such a work.” 

In the third volume of his Elements, 
jhe same author, after quoting soma re- 
marks of D’Alembert on the philosophy 
of language, make s a criticism ona pas- 
sage in the Melanges of this writer, from 
which we are compelled todissent. The 
passage relates to the well known story of 
a blind man’s comparing scarlet to the 
sound of a trumpet, and is in these words : 
“Nous ressemblons, bien plus souvent 
que nous ne le croyons, a cet aveugle né 
qui disoit que la couleur rouge lui paro- 
issoit devoir tenir quelque chose du son 
de la trompette. Ii est facile, ce me 
semble, de trouver la raison de ce juge- 
ment si bizarre et si absurde ; l’aveugle 
avoit entendu dire souvent du son de la 
trompette (qu’il connoissoit) que c’étoit 
un son eclatant ; il avoit entendu dire au- 
si que la couleur rouge (qu’il ne connoi- 
poit pas) étoit une couleur eclatante; ce 
meme mot, employé 4 exprimer deux 
choses si differentes, !ui avoit croire qu’el- 
lesavoient ensemble de l’analogie. Voi- 
la Pimage de nos jugemens en mille oc- 
casions, et un example bien sensible de I’ 
influence des langues sur les opinions des 
hommes.” On this passage, Mr. Stew- 
art remarks : 

“When D’Alembert quoted this anec- 
dote. he was evidently ignorant that it is of 
English origin, and that it had been em- 
ployed as an illustration of the same ar- 
gument in the Essay on Human Under- 
standing. “A studious blind man, who 
had mightily beat his head about visible 
objects, and made use of the explication 
of his books and friends, to understand 
those names of light and colours, which 
often came in his way, bragged one day 
that he now understood what scarlet signi- 
fied. Upon which his friend demanded 
What scarlet was? he blind man an- 
swered, it was like the sound of a trum- 
pet*.” 


* Book ii. chap. 4. szal. 
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“I cannot dismiss this subject without 
taking notice of the infelicity of D’Alm- 
bert’s theory with respect to the source of 
the blind man’s mistake. A much more 
simple one must immediately occur to eve- 
ry inhabitant of this country, from the ap- 
propriation of red to the military uniform ; 
combined with the conspicuous rank 
which the trumpet has occupied, in all 
ages, among the musical instruments em- 
ployed in war.” 

“The peculiarly strong and impressive 
effects produced on the blind man’s ear by 
the brazen din of the trumpet, accompa- 
ning and overpowering the other instru- 
ments of martial music, would naturally 
be the signal which announced to him the 
pomp of some military parade; and, such 
is the strength of the association between 
scarlet and the military profession, that 
among the lower orders ved-coats and sol- 
diers are synonymous terms. Dryden has 
even admitted this cant phrase into his po- 
etry : 

The fearful passenger who travels late 

Shakes at the moonshine shadow ofa rush, 

And sees a red cout rise from every bush.* 

“ | have little doubt that D’ Alembert him- 
self would have preferred the solution to 
that which he has proposed, if scarlet had 
been the military uniform in France,f or if 





* «In the first crusade,” (says Mr. Gib- 
bon) “all the crosses were red; in the 
third, the French alone preserved that co- 
lour, while green crosses were adopted by 
the Flemings, and white by the English. 
Yet in England, red ever appears the fa- 
vorite, and, as it were the national colour 
of our military ensigns and uniforms.”— 
Decline and fall, &c. vol. x1. p ii. 

t Ihad always imagined, that the above 
solution must here immediately present 
itself to every Englishman capable of the 
slightest reflection, till I met with the fol- 
lowing passage in an essay on tragedy, by 
the late Horace Walpole. 

« When blind Professor Sanderson said, 
he supposed scarlet was like the sound of a 
trumpet, it proved he had been told that 
scarlet was the most vived of colours, but 
shewed he had not otherwise an idea of 
it. « Thoughts on Tragedy, by Lord 
Orford,” See his works, vol ii. p. 309. 

This quotation, by the way, may serve 
to prove, that the anecdotes of the no- 
ble author are not always to be implicitly 
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the colour in question, instead of scarlet, 
had been white.” 

Now we think that although D’Alem- 
bert was not warranted in ascribing the 
blind man’s mistake to the circumstance 
that the word eclatant applies equally to 
the color of scarlet, and the sound of a 
trumpet, inasmuch as the story had been 
first told by an English writer, yet we con- 
sider his solution to be of a more philoso- 
phical character than Mr. Stewart’s, and far 
nearer the truth. The blind man was pro- 
bably led to fancy a resemblance between 
a color which he could not know, and a 
sound which he did know, from perceiving 
some similarity between the feelings describ- 
ed by those who could see the one, and the 
feelings excited in himself on hearing the 
other : not a close similarity, it is true, but 
of thesame character as those faint analogies 
which occasion the transfer of words from 
the objects of one sense to the objects of 
another, and vice versa—which have more- 
over so extended the words beauty and 
sweetness from their original signification— 
and make us speak of the bitterness of grief, 
of dark suspicions, bright hopes, of a sinil- 
ing prospect, or of inanimate things being 
cruel or threatening, or delicate or inviting. 
All these metaphors have their foundation 
in a certain slight resemblance between 
the sense which the words first expressed, 
and that which they are borrowed to ex- 
press. No man seems to have understood 
this subject better than Mr. Stewart. It is 
frequently touched upon in his metaphysical 
writings, and the volume before us con- 
tains a passage so very apposite to the pre- 
sent question that we cannot forbear quo- 
ting it in this place. In treating of the 
different acceptations of the word meta- 
physics, he justly observes, * When a phi- 
losophical term is transferred from one 
thing to another, it seldom happens that 
the transference is made wholly at ran- 
dom. Some sort of connexion or analogy 
has been perceived between the two sub- 
jects, by a kind of intuition, although it 
may require much reflexion to enable us to 
say in what the connexion consists. The 





relied on, even with respect to his own 
contemporaries. His incorrectness in the 
present instance, is the more wonderful, 
as he was himself, (as I happen to know 
from good authority,) a pupil of Sanderson’s 
and lived with him in habits of intimacy, 
while a student at Cambridge.” 


study of the metaphorical, and perhaps still 
more of (what I have elsewhere called) the 
transitive application of language, may in 
this way, often assist us in tracing the re- 
lations among the different objects of our 
knowledge ; or, at least, may help us to 
account for the intellectual process by 
which men have been led to comprehend, 
under a common term, things apparently 
different, and even heterogeneous.” p- 168, 

Upon applying the preceding principles 
to the remark of the blind man, they seem 
to furnish a more satisfactory solution of 
his fancied resemblance between a color 
and a sound than the casual association 
mentioned by Mr. Stewart, for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 1. There is really as 
much affinity between the sensations ex- 
cited by the sound of a trumpet and the 
color of scarlet as can often exist between 
those of different senses; both objects 
producing a very lively, animating and 
agreeable nervous excitment 3; and it is 
this quality which has made the trumpet 
of such a general use in martial music, 
and has recommended scarlet, not only 
to the English nations for its military 
uniform, but also to the natives of Asia, 
Africa, and the Indians of our continent, 
who are never so lavish of their red lead 
or vermillion as when they are decorating 
themselves for war. The universal es- 
teem in which this color is held by savage 
nations, and the preference which children 
always manifest for it, shew that it is pecu- 
liarly grateful to our vi8ual organs; and we 
know that the same dress and decoration, 
which impart pride and pleasure to the 
wearer, are always affected by warriors, 
whether in savage or civilized life. 2. 
The affinity is farther shewn by the French 
word eclatant applying equally to both, 
and thus clearly indicating one of those 
delicate analogies which the mind some- 
times perceives between two objects be- 
longing to different senses : and the analogy 
appears to be the greater, in the present 
instance, from the fact that French ety- 
mologists are divided whether it was first 
applied to objects of hearing or vision. 
3. The fact stated by Horace Walpole, 
together with his explanation of the sup- 





posed resemblance between the colour 
and the sound. by their common rind- 
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ness. Walpole’s testimony is surely en- 
titled to respect, where he had no selfish 
or party motives to misrepresent the truth ; 
and the only ground adduced by Mr. 
Stewart for impeaching it, on this occa- 
sion, assumes the very fact in question. 
4. The blind man would in the course 
of eager inquiry imputed to him by Mr. 
Locke, be more likely to regard a re- 
semblance between the sensations excited 
by the different objects, than a coinci- 
dence which was casual, and which would 
apply tonumerous military objects besides, 
such as cannon—gunpowder—the sound 
of adrum &c—objects that he would know 
to be of a most heterogeneous character. 
We have perhaps bestowed too much 
attention on a very small matter; but if it 
was worthy of Mr. Stewart’s serious dis- 
cussion, we could not deem it unworthy 
of ours—and the same principles moreover 
involved in the investigation of a stall 
object as of a great one. Q. 

















DIAPER, CLOTH OF RENNES, ARRAS, 


DAMASK &c- 


** To morow ye shall yn huntyng fare : 
** And yede, my doughter, yn a chare, 
‘It hal be cover’d wyth velvette reede, 
And clothes of fyne golde al about your heede, 
** With damask whyte and asure blewe 
** Well dyaperd wttb lyllyes newe.”’ 
** Squyr of lowe degree”? 1290. 


The word diapred occurs frequently 
amongst the older poets particularly those 
of, and before, the era of Chaucer: and 
answers to the sense “ embroidered or 
diversified.” 

Thus Chaucer in the Romaunt of the 
Rose.” 

*« And it v 
“ And ore all diapred and written” &ce. 

Thwitten is, by Warton, defined 
“ twisted,” “ wreathed” but ‘Tyrwhitt in- 
terprets it “ chipped with a knife.” 

In the “ Knights Tale”—the word di- 
apred again occurs : 

* Upon a stede bay, trapped in stele, 
* Covered with cloth of gold diapred wele.” 

The term, which is partly heraldic, 
occurs in the Provisor’s rolls of the great 
wardrobe, containing deliveries for fur- 
nishing rich habiliments at tilts and tourna- 


painted wel and thwitten 





ments and other ceremonies, in the reign 
of Edward the third.* 

Warton is of opinion, that the word 
properly signifies embroiding on a rich 
ground, as tissue, cloth of gold &c. ‘This 
is confirmed by Peacham. “ Diapering 
is a term in drawing.—It chiefly serveth 
to counterfeit cloth of gold, silver, dam- 
ask, brancht velvet, camblet, &c. 

Minsheu, in his ‘* Guide into Tongues,” 
A.D. 1617, has, 

** Diapred, an old word, used by Chaucer, bor- 
Diuersified 
with flourishes or sundry figures: whence wee 
call cloth that is so diuersified, diaper.” 

Spenser uses the word, in the same 
sense as Chaucer, in his “ Epithalmion.” 

‘* And diapred lyke the discolored mead.” 

Etymologists have been much puzzled 
regarding the origin of the word. An- 
derson, in his “ History of Commerce,” 
conjectures with much plausibility, that 
diaper, a species of printed linen, took 
its name from the city of Ypres in Flan- 
ders where it was first made, and origi- 
nally called d’Ipre. Ypres and other 
cities in Flanders were also no less fa- 
mous for rich manufactures of stuff; and 
rich cloth, embroidered with raised work, 
being fabricated there, was likewise call- 
ed d’Ipres, whence diaper : and to make 
this or any similar work, was called to 
diaper, whence the participle diapred. 
Chaucer has the following confirmation 
of this etymology in his “ Wif of Bathe.” 

“ Of cloth making she had such a haunt, 

‘‘ She passid them of Ipre and of Gaunt.” 

Cloth of Gaunt, i. e. Gand or Ghent, 
is also mentioned in the “ Romaunt of 
the Rose.” 

Satin, of Bruges, another city of Flan- 
ders, often occurs in inventories of mo- 
nastic vestments, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; and the cities of Arras and Tours, 
as will be seen, were celebrated for their 
tapestry. The Flemish towns were fa- 


rowed of the French word diapre. 


* The following is a copy of this entry in the 
usual barbarous Latin of the time. ‘ Et ad fa- 
ciendum tria harnesia pro rege, quorum duo de 
velvetto albo operato cum garteriis de blu et 
diasprez per totam compedinem cum wodehous- 
es.” Ex comp. J. Coke clerici, provisor. Magn. 
Garderob. abann xxi. Edw. III. de 23 membra- 
nis an ann. xxiii. Memb. x. 
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mous for their manufacture of those ar- 
ticles before the year 1200. ‘The Arma- 
tor of Edward III. who finishes the 
costly apparatus for the shows already re- 
ferred to, consisting, amongst different 
articles, of a variety of the most sump- 
tuous and ornamented embroideries on 
velvet, satin, &c; was from Cologn— 
John of Cologn ; and Johannes de Strawes- 
burgh (Strasburgh) is mentioned as Brou- 
dator regis to Richard Il. 

Cloath of Rennes in Britanny seems 
to have been a very fine kind of linen. 

“ And many a pilowe, and every bere 

“‘ Of clothe of raynes to slepe on softe, 


‘“« Him there not nede to turnin ofte.” 
Chaucer, “ The Dreme,” vy. 255. 


In the old MSS. Mystery, a religious 
comedy, of * Mary Magdalene,” writen 
in 1512: a galant remarks :— 

“ T have a shert of reyns with sleves peneaunt, 
‘¢ A lace of sylke for my lady Constant.” 

Thus, also, in Skelton’s ‘ Magnifi- 
cence,” a morality, written about the same 
period :— 

“ Your skynne, that was wrapped in sheries of 
raynes, 
“ Nowe must he storm ybeten.” 

Arras, a kind of tapestry hangings in 
state apartments, in the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, is frequently referred to by the 
writers of that period. 

Thus Spenser :-— 

** Thence to the hall, which was on every side, 
* With rich array and costly arvas dight.” 
Faerie Queene, b. 1. ¢. 4. 
And again :— 
“The wals were round about apparelied 
“ With costly clothes of arras and of Toure.”’ 
Fuerie Queenc, b. iii. c. i. 
And, in another part of the same poem, 
he designates it * royall arras.” Harri- 
son, who wrote in the middle of the 17th. 
century and was the coadjutor of Holin- 
shed, informs us, that “ the walles of our 
(rich men’s) houses on the inner sides be 
either hanged with tapestry, arras-work 
or painted cloths, &c.” 

The custom is likewise referred to by 
Shakespeare : . 
“* My lord, he’s going to his mother's closet, 

“ Behind the arras I'll convey myself.” 

Hamlet. 

Damask, so called from Damascus, 
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where it was first, probably, fabricated, 
was originally made wholly of silk: the 
silken variety seems to have been greatly 
in use centuries ago as an article of dress. 
It is so referred to in the motto at the 
head of this article. 

Cambric was likewise a Flemish ma- 
nufacture as its name imports, from Cam- 
bray a city of Flanders : it is referred to 
by Shakspeare : 

There are other substances used as 
articles of apparel, whose names suffi- 
ciently indicate their origin, as Osnabergs 
Barege, Holland, Nankin, &c. 

z= 








JEFFERSONIAN A, No. 5. 


TITLES OF DIGNITY. 
Chivalry was a warlike establishment 
among the Seigueurs, of their own ac- 
cord, as was that of devout fraternities 
among the citizens. ‘The anarchy and 
license which desolated Europe in the 
decline of the house of Charlemagne 
gave rise to this institution. Dukes, 
Counts, Viscounts, Chatelains, and Vi- 
dames being become sovereigns of their 
lands, made war on one another: and in- 
stead of those great armies of Charles- 
Martel, Pepin and Charlemagne all Eu- 
rope was divided into little troops of sev- 
enor eight hundred men, every castle 
was become a den of robbers and ravish- 
ers, many scigneurs associated themselves 
by degrees for public safety, and to pro- 
tect the ladies. ‘They made a vow of it, 
ceremonies of installation, religious and 
profane were established. This was fol- 
lowed by great feasts gd sometimes 
tournaments, for which however the peo- 
ple payed. A tax was imposed on them 
by the landlord for the day on which he 
was to arm his son a knight. This 
was generally at 21 years of age. Till 
that time, they were batchelors, that is 
bas-chevaliers, varlets or squires. The 
times of the crusades were those in which 
chivalry was most in vogue. The seign- 
eurs of fiefs who armed their vassals un- 
der their banners, were called Anights- 
bannerets. They were bannerets in vir- 
tue of their fiefs and not of their knight- 
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hood, which was only a conventional 
honor, a distinction of courtesy. It was 
no real dignity in the state nor influenced 
the form of government. The laws of 
chivalry were usagesonly. When Ed. III. 
instituted the order of the garter, Philip 
the good duke of Burgundy, that of the 
golden fleece ; Lewis the XI. that of St. 
Michael, then as brilliant as the others, 
the antient chivalry fell, as having no dis- 
tinctive mark, no chief to confer particu- 
lar honors on it. The Seigneurs appoint- 
ed to any dignity took the title of knights, 
and all those who professed arms took 
that of esquire. The simple title of knight, 
which the kings of England give to com- 
moners, without annexing them to any 
particular order, is derived from the an- 
tient chivalry. The Chevaliers és lois 
instituted themselves of their own accord 
as did the true chevaliers at arms, and 
that alone announced the decline of chi- 
valry. Students took the names of batch- 
elors, after having maintained a thesis, 
and docteurs en droit, entitled themselves 
knights. 15 Volt.c. 97. In the necessa- 
ry inequality of conditions, there was ne- 
ver among the antients, nor in nine parts 
of the inhabitable globe, any thing like 
the establishment of nobility, in the tenth 
part which is Europe.—Villain comes 
from ville, because formerly there were 
no nobles but the possessors of castles, 
aad roturiers, de rupture de terre, labou- 
rage, qu’on a nommé roture. Whoever 
in England has £40 revenue in land, is 
a homo ingenuus, a freeholder. All who 
are not simple artisans are gentlemen. 15 
Volt. 406 ;—Essai sur les moeurs c. 98. 
Tournaments resembled those antient 
games mentioned in Homer. ‘They be- 
gan in Italy under Theodoric, who abo- 
lished the combats of the gladiators. Il 
est probable que tournois venait d’epée 
tournante, enszs torneaticus, ainsi bommee 
dans la basse latinité, parce que c’etait un 
sabre sans pointe. It was these antient 
tournaments, which gave rise to coats of 
arms, about the beginning of the 12th. 
century. ‘The knights who were to joust 
had their bucklers painted with figures 
according to his fancy, hence the knight 
of the eagle, of the lion, &e. The terms 











of heraldry, which now appear a ridicu- 
lousand barbarous jargon, were then com- 
mon words. ‘The colour of fire was call- 
ed gueule, azure was sinople, un pieu 
etait un pal, une bande etait une fasce, 
de fascia qu’on ecrivit depuis face. The 
number of tournaments was very great, 
till Henry If. and the prince Henry ot 
Bourbon-Montpensier lost their lives by 
them, which occasioned their being dis- 
continued, about the year 1560. Duels 
began with the modern monarchies. Asa 
Judiciary process, they were known only 
to the western christians. ‘The eastern 
church did not adopt them, nor had the 
antients this barbarism. Under this cus- 
tom a man accused of one murder, had a 
right to commit two. ‘These duels must 
not be confounded with the defiances or 
challenges to single combat between dis- 
tinguished persons in opposite armies, 
which have been used among all nations, 
and which, continuing in practice after 
judiciary duels were abolished, gave rise 
to private duels, wherein every one took of 
himself, on the least quarrel, that permis- 
sion which formerly had been asked of 
the parliaments, bishops or kings. Duels 
were much more rare, when they were 
solemnly ordered by a court of justice. 
15 Volt. 421. Es. Moeurs. c. 100. 








ETYMOLOGY. 





On this subject we will quote a passage 
from the greatest philologer of his day. 

“Etymology,” says sir William Jones, “ has, no 
doubt some use in historical researches ; but it 
is a medium of proof so very fallacious, that 
where it elucidates one fact, it obscures a thou- 
sand, and more frequently borders on the ridic 
ulous,than leads to any solid conclusion ; it rarely 
carries with it any internal power of conviction 
from a resemblance of sounds or similarity of 
letters, yet often where it is wholly unassisted 
by those advantages, it may be indisputably 
proved by extrinsic evidence. We know a pos- 
teriori, that both fitz and hijo, by the nature of 
two sevoral dialects, are derived from filius ; that 
uncle comes from avus, and stranger from eztra ; 
that jour is deducible, through the Italian, from 
dies ; and rossignal from luscinia, or the singer 
in groves ; that scuiro, ecureil, and squirrel, are 
compounded of the Greek words descriptive of 
the animal: which etymologies,though they could 
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not have been demonstrated a priori, might serve 
to confirm, if any such confirmation were neces- 
sary ,the proofs ofa connection between the mem- 
bers of one great empire ; but when we derive our 
hanger or short pendant sword from the Persian, 
because ignorant travellers thus mis-spell the 
word to hanjer, which in truth means a different 
weapon, or sandal wood from the Greek, because 
we suppose that sandals were sometimes made 
of it, we gain no ground in proving the affinity 
of nations, and only weaken arguments which 
might otherwise be firmly supported.” Vol. i. 
p- 20. 

These observations, so indisputably just, 
are, however, rather applicable to etymolo- 
gy when it is guided solely by the ear, as 
was formerly the case, than when assisted 
by the lights of history and philosophy. 
By these aids the more accurate philologer 
of the present day has been taught to dis- 
trust mere similarity of sound, and to 
know that in many instances the ear is a 
false guide, and many others, is no guide 
at all. Thus, at one time the true origin 
of a word is kept out of sight by some 
popular corruption, and a wrong one is 
suggested. As o yes, on making a procla- 
culprit, traced to two 


mation, from oyez : 


criminal trials—sparrowgrass for aspara- 
gus—and numerous others, of which our 
own country has already furnished some 
examples. Thus Hurlgale has been cor- 
rupted into Hellgate, Bois-brulé into Bob 
Ruly ; and the time may come when some 
future antiquary in the southern states, 
meeting in an old manuscript with the 
name of Wallace or Wallis asa military 
chief, will puzzle his brain to clear up this 
obscure part of our history, little dreaming 
that the object of his fruitless researches is 
the celebrated Lord Cornwallis, whose 
name is thus popularly abridged ia the 
south. 

Sometimes, again, the ear can render us 
no assistance in tracing the etymology ofa 
word, from the successive mutations it has 
chanced to undergo. Thus who would 
suspect that parson could be traced to the 
fitness of the mask worn by the Roman 
actor for transmitting sound, or that bal- 
ance, which many now corruptly use as 
synonomous with residue, originated in a 
word signifying two dishes? But there is 
a further reason, which is independent of 
accident, why the ear should often be in- 
sufficient to assist us in our etymological 
inquiries 








It is this, that those letters which are ex- 
pressed by the same particular organ, how- 
ever they may differ in sound, are very apt 
to be interchanged, when transferred from 
one language to another, or from one tribe 
to another, according to the peculiarities of 
each; as pater, in the Latin, vater in the 
German, and father in English, have all a 
common origin—and_ in general one labi- 
al, or lingual, or dental is more easily con- 
verted into another consonant of the same 
character, than into one of a different cha- 
racter which may somewhat resemble it in 
sound. To select a few from thousands of 
instances. Thus, Gil Blas in Spanish, 
changes L into R, and becomes Gil Bras, 
in Portuguese; Melancholia in Latin or 
Greek, the same letters is changed into N, 
and becomes Malinchonia, or Manincho- 
nia in the Italian; and S, in the German 
wasser and das, is converted into T in the 
English words, water and that. 

By this clue, words apparently very dis- 
similar, are traced to a common origin; 
and, thus conducting the inquirer to the 
affinities of different languages, and through 
them, to the affinities of different nations, 


| philology and history are made to reflect 
words used inthe abbreviated record of | : 


light on each other. 

One of the most curious and remarka- 
ble of these affinities is that which exists 
between the Sanscrit and the Greek. 
Their common origin had been long sus- 
pected, but the researches of the late phi- 
lologers have now made it too manifest to 
leave a shadow of doubt ; and the only 
question is, whether the Greek was formed 
from the Sanscrit, or the Sanscrit from the 
Greek. Dugald Stewart, adopting the o- 
pinion of Meiners in his Historia de vero 
deo,and Col. Dow, in his dissertation con- 
cerning the Hindoos, that the Sanscrit was 
never a spoken language, but the inven- 
tion of the Bramins, suggests, that it was 
formed by the priests of India in the same 
manner as the monks, during the middle 
ages, had formed what is sometimes call- 
ed kitchen Latin, and sometimes dog-La- 
tin. He supports his hypothesis with ma- 
ny ingenious arguments, but we think they 
are very far from being satisfactory. 

If, with our utter ignorance of the San- 
scrit, we may hazard an opinion on the 
subject, we must say that Mr. Stewart’s 
conjecture is at variance with our previous 
notions both of the Sanscrit and the 
monkish Latin. This jargon of the mo- 
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nasteries was not, we had supposed, either 
a regular, or one entire language, but con- 
sisted of a variety of compounds of Latin 
with the vernacular European tongues—va- 
rying in different countries—in different 
parts of thesame country —and even »ccord- 
ing to the taste and capacities of the speaker 
All that was necessary was, that it should 
retain so much of the character of real La- 
tin, as to be intelligible to those who had 
been instructed in that language, and that 
no foreign word should be Latinized ex- 
cept one that belonged to the dialect 
which prevailed where this jargon chan- 
ced to be used. The Sanscrit, on the 
contrary, is represented as a single homo- 
geneous language, remarkable for the re- 
gularity of its structure, and co-extensive 
in its diffusion with the order of the Brah- 
mins. Thus, Sir William Jones says in 
speaking of this language, 

“ Whatever be its antiquity, it is of a wonder- 
ful structure, more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely re- 
fined than either, yet bearing to both of them 
a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and 
inthe forms of grammar, than could possibly 
have been produced by accident ; so strong, in- 
deed, that no philosopher could examine them 
all three, without believing them to have sprung 
from some common source, which perhaps no 
longer exists.” Vol. i. p. 26. 

Mr. Wilkins, too, in his etymology of 
the word Sanskrita, seems to favor the 
same character of the language. He says 
it is 

“ A compound participle, literally signifying 
altogether or completely made, done, or formed, 
(Latin, confutus,) from the inseparable preposi- 
tion sam, altogether, or together, (Latin, col, 
com, con, cor,) and krita, done, with the inter- 
position of a silent s, which letter being a dental, 
requires that the labial nasal which preceeds it 
should be pronounced as a dental also, namely as 
n. The word, in its common acceptation, de- 
notes a thing to have been composed, or formed 
by art; adorned, embellished, purified, highly 
cultivated or polished, and regularly inflected as 
a language.” 

Stewart however thinks that the only 
possible supposition, on which all this can 
be explained is, that Sanscrit was a lan- 
guage formed by the Bramins, and always 
confined to their order; and that the Greek 
tongue not only served as a model for its 
syntax and system of inflections, but sup- 
plied the materials of its vocabulary on 
abstract and scientific subjects. 

But we will leave the questions of 
the origin of the Sanscrit, and of the prio- 
rity between that and the Greek, to the 
decision of future inquirers, persuaded 
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with Mr. Stewart that it is competent to 
able and learned critics, by applying them- 
selves to the study of Sanscrit, to ascertain 
“from internal evidence, which of the two 
languages was the primitive, and which the 
derivative dialect ;”” and be able to decide 
“whether the mechanism of the Sanscrit 
affords any satisfactory evidence of its be- 
ing manufactured by such a deliberate and 
systematical process” as he has conjectured. 
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THE THREE TALISMANS. 





O truth divine! enlightened by thy ray 

1 grope and guess no more, but see my way ; 

Thou clear’dst the secret of my high descent, 

And told me what those mystic tokens meant— 
ARBURTHNOT. 


Hafiz, the third in descent from the 
great Persian poet of that name, lived in 


voluptuous ease in the beautiful vale of 


Schiras, and not far from the tomb of his 
illustrious ancestor. He had inherited a 
large estate, the bounty of the monarch 
to his father, and with it his grandfather’s 
love of independence, of letters, and of el- 
egant enjoyment. Though he could not 
rival the great Hafiz’s genius, he had the 
taste to relish and admire it; but, upon the 
whole, was more inclined to philosophy 
than poetry. 

He considered that heaven had given 
him riches that he might be their dispen- 
ser; and that as the overflowing waters of 
a river give fertility to the adjoining coun- 
try, his superabundant wealth should dif- 
fuse comfort and delight to all around him. 
His house was the resort of the young, the 
idle and the gay. Here the weary pilgrim 
found rest and hospitality; and never did 
the beggar go away either hungry or empty 
handed. He took great pleasure in his fine 
horses, his hounds and his hawks, yet all 
these would he leave to do an act of kind- 
ness, nor was he ever so happy as when 
he could put an end to the sigh, or wipe 
away the tear of any human being. 

If you praised the flavour of his wines, 
of which Schiras, could boast none more 
delicious—if you admired his gardens fill- 
ed with flowers, and fruit, and birds, and 
fishes, in all the delicacy and variety which 
that soft climate produces, Hafiz seem- 
ed pleased that he could afford you an in- 
nocent gratification, but when you brought 
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to his mind some act of goodness which 
he had done or might do, his eyes sparkled 
with joy, and the goodness of his heart 
might be read in his countenance. These 
moments of felicity were as fleeting as they 
were exquisite. They were but as gleams 
of sunshine on a winter’s day. Thus am- 
ply provided with the materials of happi- 
ness, Hafiz was not happy. He doubted 
whether he was as much beloved as he ap- 
peared to be—he was not satisfied with his 
life of inglorious ease—he wanted some- 
thing more to fill his heart, and interest his 
warm affections ; for he had neither wife 
nor child, sister nor brother. But if man 
had nought to wish for on earth, he would 
never prepare himself for heaven ; and had 
he perfect happiness here, what greater re- 
ward could he obtain hereafter ? 

One day when Hafiz, with a par'y of 
friends, was hunting, and he had followed 
his hounds into a thick wood, he saw two 
men apparently preparing to murder ano- 
ther whom they had previously robbed. 
On his approach, the robbers let go their 
hold and zan off—one of them bearing with 
him the scrip of their captive. Hafiz, in 
the twinkling of an eye, bent his bow, and 
one of the plunderers, with his booty, fell 
to the ground, while the other made his 
escape. The prisoner had a long white 
beard, and his bald head had been stript 
of its covering by the irreverend banditti. 
He proved to be a pilgrim returning from 
Mecca to the eastern part of Persia, and 
not more devout than he waslearned in the 


ever will befal you, at any future moment. 
You will thus have it in your power to 
bring before you all of the past, present or 
future which most materially concerns you, 
I shall return here in two months, havin 

accomplished that object for which the 
remnant of life you have saved is alone 
prized, and I shall then learn from you 
the value you set on these gifts. They 
may occasion you disappointment—but 
though they should not bring you happi- 
ness, they may teach you wisdom.” 

The dervise, for the holy man belonged 
to that class, then presented to Hafiz the 
three rings in which the wonderful talismans 
were set. Of these, one had its myste- 
rious characters inscribed on iron, another 
on cnyx, and the third on the beautiful 
turquoise stone, for which Persia has been 
long famed. 

The generous Hafiz, in receiving the 
rings, said he would willingly make a tri- 
al of their wonderful virtue, but that he 
could not consent to deprive his venerable 
guest of such inestimable treasures. But 
the holy man, in reply to this, having said 
that he had long wished to dispose of these 
rings to some fit person, before his death, 
and that he had never before met with a 
person to whom he could so safely confide 
them, Hafiz’s scruples were silenced, and 
he received instructions from the dervise 
how the talismans were to be used. These 
were to inscribe the date, or scene, or the 
name of the person, whereof he wish- 
ed to obtain information, on a piece of pa- 





depths of philosophy, and the mysteries of 
alchemy and astrology. 

Hafiz insisted on carrying the holy man 
home with him, where he was treated with 
the respect due to his piety and years. 
Having been prevailed upon torest himself 
for a week, he prepared to set out again on his 
pilgrimage ; but before he took leave of his 
deliverer, he thus addressed him : 

“ My son, you have saved my !ife, and I 
am desirous of making you some return. 
I am not able to give you riches, and 
though I were, you do not require them, and 
do not greatly value them. But I have 
here three rare and precious talismans, 
the fruit of a long life’s research, of which 
' will ask your acceptance. By means of 
the first, you may learn all that is said con- 
cerning you. By the second, you may re- 
call the scenes and feelings of your past 
life; and by the last, you may know what- 





per in which he was to wrap the appro- 
priate ring, and then, when certain stars 
were in the zenith, to observe such ceremo- 
nies as he prescribed, upon which he would 
immediately hear or see the thing that he 
sought. He was however restricted to three 
inquiries inonenight. They all then join- 
ed in the morning prayer, and the holy man 
resumed his pilgrimage. ; 
Hafiz determined to try one of his ta- 
lisman that very night, and never had the 
hours appeared to drag on so heavily as 
they did until the moment of trial. He 
felt most desirous to know what was said 
of him, and he accordingly used the ring 
set in iron. 
The first person whose opinion of him 
he sought to learn was one of his most 
lukewarm friends. Of the esteem of those 
who professed more cordial attachment he 
had no doubt, and enemies he had none. 
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Pursuing the dervise’s instructions, he soon 
heard the unwelcome response, that ‘+ Ha- 
fiz’s generosity is the mere love of osten- 
tation.” 

Though this gave him no pleasure, nei- 
ther did it give him surprize, and his can- 
did mind was not without some misgivings 
that the imputation was, in some degree, 
just. 

He then made a trial, similar to the first, 
and it was immediately whispered in his 
ear, “Whata fool is Hafiz to lavish his 
fortune in a way for which he gets neither 
credit nor thanks.’ 

To this harsh rebuke the gentle Hafiz 
answered with a sigh, and proceeded to 
his last experiment for the night—selecting 
for that purpose one to whom he had ren- 
dered 2 small favor, when this unmerited 
censure grated on his ear : 

“ Hafiz has the character of being gene- 
ous, but for my part, I think he is as nig- 
gardly and parsimonious on some occa- 
sions as he is profuse in others.” 

Alas! said Hafiz “ I have greatly mistaken 
either myself or others—I must by a stric- 
ter self examination try to discover which 
is in error.”” On saying this, he returned 
to his banqueting room to rejoin the friends 
he had left. But it was to no purpose 
that the greatest delicacies of the table 
were spread before him-—the choicest fish 
of ihe Bendemir—the game of the neigh- 
bouring mountain—the various fruits of 
his own extensive gardens. He ate nota 
morsel, and his wonted gaiety and cheer- 
fulness were exchanged for a musing, me- 
lancholy silence. His companions won- 
dered and conjectured, but were too po- 
lite to commune on the subject, until he 
had left them. 

Though Hafiz had been disappointed in 
the result of his first inquiries, they had 
rather sharpened than satisfied his curiosi- 
ty, and the next day he looked forward 
to the appointed hour with more impatience 
than before. He said to himself, «1 might 
have known from the coldness of these 
people that I should hear no very favora- 
ble account of myself. 1 will now find a 
solace for their spleen in the kind senti- 
ments of real friends.” He accordingly 
inscribed on three several slips of paper, 
the names of three of his guests the night 
before. Their present opinions of Hafiz 
all had relation to his gravity and silence 
on that occasion, and according to one, he 





at length had his eyes open to the effects 
of his extravagance, and was contempla- 
ting his approaching ruin. Another impu- 
ted the change to caprice of temper “ of 
which he had observed symptoms before ;” 
and the. third said that Hafiz had the air of 
a man dissatisfied with himself, and he no 
doubt, like other people, had his rnoments- 
of repentance and remorse, but that “ these 
fits of self condemnation should be kept to 
himself, and not for the entertainment of 
his friends.” 

On hearing such cold hearted and un- 
charitable remarks from those who stood 
high on his list of friends, tears of anguish 
fell from the eyes of the too sensitive Ha- 
fiz. He passed the hall in which his guests 
were assembled to his sleeping room, and 
the sounds of revel and merriment, which 
thence issued, gave him a pang unfelt be- 
fore. 

Still he was not satisfied. He therefore 
consulted his talismanic oracle concerning 
the opinions of his servants—of the objects 
of his charity and munificence—of his own 
relations. Some attributed to him culpa- 
ble feelings and designs of which he knew 
himself innocent ; and the least uncharita- 
ble undervalued those acts which most had 
his own approbation, and ascribed them to 
some interested or frivolous motive. But 
in all he met with much to mortify his 
self love, and to lessen his good opinion of 
mankind. 

Thus disappointed in the sentiments of 
his contemporaries, he thought he would 
look into the future, and learn something 
of the good or evil that there awaited him. 
He therefore had recourse to the onyx ta- 
lisman. Then writing down on the enve- 
lope of his ring the day and hour of his 
future life, of which he wished to be in- 
formed, and having performed the prescri- 
bed solemnities, he had, with closed eyes, 
a bright and distant: vision of the future 
scene, without losing his consciousness of 
the present. 

His first inquiries were confined to times 
of no distant date. And his first feeling 
was surprise at the monotonous and unim- 
portant character of the scenes that he wit- 
nessed. His joys and kis sorrows, his 
pleasures and his pains appeared to be, for 
the most part, such as ought not much to 
interest a rational being, even in the mo- 
ment of their occurrence ; and far less did 
they deserve to be objects of hope or fear. 
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His pride was mortified when he saw that 
his most frequent and most solid pleasures 
were those of the table; and the most se- 
rious of his pains those of bodily suffering 
—of indigestion—the head-ache—tooth 
ache, and the thousand maladies that “flesh 
is heir to.” 

There was another circumstance which 
caused him surprise. It was the flatness 
and dullness of those scenes which his im- 
agination had always represented to him 
as affording lively interest. Thus he had 
formerly meditated a short voyage in the 
Persian gulph, sometimes to Bassora, and 
sometimes to Ormus. The enterprize ap- 
peared formidable, for its dangers as 
well as difficulties to ove nursed in the lap 
of ease, as he had been. Yet he found 
himself, by his mystic power of looking in- 
to futurity, at one time crossing the gulph, 
and at another, in the midst of strangers, 
and merchants of all nations at Bassora, in 
a state of mental tranquillity, and experi- 
encing none of the fears or disgusts that 
he had apprehended on the one hand, or 
the extatic pleasures he had anticipated on 
the other. 

On directing his inquiry te a somewhat 
later period, he found himself in love. 
But the rapturous delights accompanying 
that passion were so mixed up with doubts, 
fears, jealousies and suspicions, that he 
shrunk from the contemplation of a scene 
so agitating, and did not seek by further 
trials to trace it to its termination. 

The farther forward he extended his in- 
quiries, the less satisfaction he found. His 
pleasurable emotions diminished in 
strength. His painful ones increased in 
number. If in these mimic representations 
of his subsequent life he found himself 
more than usually animated by the hope of 
some future joy, and he was prompted to 
seek the result, nine times in ten he was 
disappointed. His expected happiness was 
either entirely frustrated, or frittered away, 
or mixed up with a thousand drawbacks 
and alloys which he had never thought of. 

In all his views of the future, he found 
that the concerns of others—their miscon- 
duct or misfortunes—occasioned the lar- 
gest portion of his mental suffering, and 
and that this source seemed to increase 
with his years. At one time, he was the 
object of open calumny—of mean suspi- 
cion—of malignant envy. At another, he 
was stung by the blackest ingratitude. 











Fraud, and falsehood, and injustice, which 
had been unperceived by him, in the na- 
tive generosity of his disposition, and the 
unsuspecting coafidence of youth, now 
stood revealed, in all their deformity to the 
discernment of his maturer years, and 
excited mingled sentiments of indignation 
and regret. Often too, the malice and per- 
fidy which his iron talisman had apprized 
him of, he aow found, in some scene of the 
future, made manifest to all. 

Even where he had no cause to deplore 
the vices, follies, or foibles of other men, 
their calamities and sufferings would often 
make painful appeals to his sympathetic 
heart. And many a beloved friend—be- 
loved with all his failings—did he see 
stretched on the bed of sickness, or seem 
to follow to the tomb. 

On one occasion Hafiz attempted to ex- 
tend his inquiries to his old age, and when 
he saw his future furrowed visage, his 
stooping figure, his tottering limbs, support- 
ed with a staff, and no longer able to mount, 
much less to manage the fiery steed, it con- 
founded his notions of his own identity. 

“ Can this be Hafiz °” He exclaimed in 
an accent of mournful surprise. “ Is it ther 
for such a wretched existence as this, that 
I have so often feared death, and made such 
efforts to escape it? Alas, poor human 
nature:”’ 

Curiosity impelled him to learn his situ- 
ation a year later, and all was darkness! 
But inthe midst of the thick gloom, he 
saw, in dim perspective, a costly monu- 
ment, “to Hafiz the good,” near the spot 
where Kerim Khan, four centuries after- 
wards, erected one to Hafiz the poet. 
When this simple, but comprehensive eu- 
logy met the eye of Hafiz, he was soften- 
ed even unto tears. He was praised for 
that for which he most coveted praise, and 
in the fullness of bis heart, he exclaimed ; 
“then shall I not have lived in vain.” He 
added after a pause, “ but it seems, that to 
find happiness in the future, | must look 
beyond the grave. To the life beyond the 
grave then will I turn my thoughts, having 
found the present so unsatisfactory,—the 
future so disheartening,—and the past | 
know differs from these only in being more 
subject to illusions.” 

He accordingly put away his talismans, 
and applied himself with more earnestness 
tlian ever to the study of philosophy and 
the pure precepts of the Koran. For 4 
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time o his bow was daleait~liin beautiful ition. 


coursers (of which Persia and Arabia fur- | 
nished none better,) remained idle in the | 
stable—and his eye no longer deligited to | 
follow the flight of his noble falcons. His 
table was spread, as usual with every deli- 
cacy, and his hospitality was undiminished, 


social mirth of his guests. 


and was giving to solitude his time and 


Ben I aoe the ehespiaen of the 
scenes beforehand, and I will select only 
| those which will give me pleasure.” 

He accordingly, on that very night, made 
a trial of his mystic turquoise ring. But 
even here he met with disappointment. 


| On bringing before him, in all their pristine 
but he excused himself from sharing inthe | 
| which he remembered with the fondest 

While Hafiz was thus preparing himself | 
for a higher and better state of existence, | 


thoughts, of which men, as he now view- | 
ed them, appeared unworthy, an old friend | 


and school fellow made him a visit from 
the borders of the Caspian. He had been 
educated at Shiraz, and now came to re- 
new the scenes of his youth with his fa- 


vorite friend—having taken Ispahan and | 


the ruins of Persepolis in his way. 
for the moment, laid his books aside. His 
fiery steeds were again seen proudly cham- 
ping the bit and pawing the ground—his 


Hafiz, | 


hounds were uncoupled—and his hawks, | 


loosed from their eyry, once more cleft the 
clear skies of Persia. 


sports recollections of their former studies 
and adventures—at the same time varying 
their discourse with such incidents and re- 
flexions as they had severally acquired du- 


The friends, who | 
were of congenial tastes, mingled with their 


ring the five years of their separation. If , 


it was Ibrahim who now judged most fa- 
vorably of mankind, this exchange of 
opinions served but to give a new zest to 
their conversation. The friends having 
passed a week of untiring and unalloyed 
delight, Ibrahim took his leave, first 
however exacting a promise from Hafiz to 
return the visit in the following year. 

The week thus spent with his friend had 
relaxed Hafiz’s ardour for study. He said 
to himself, “ though abetter knowledge of 
the present and the future have not afford- 
ed me the gratification I expected, | have 
a sure resource in the past. When have | 
known such happy moments as in recalling 
with Ibrahim the scenes of former years? 
Memory, indeed, represents objects in the 
same false lights in which the inexperienc- 
ed mind first saw them, but when plea- 
sure is our aim, what signifies it whether 
the picture we look at is founded on re- 
ality or illusion? I will then place be- 
fore me more vivid representations of the 
past than memory is capable of, and my 
gratification wil] be enhanced in propor- 





freshness, those scenes of his former life 


delight, he always found them alloyed 
with some disagraeable circumstances 
which had some how escaped his memory, 
and which now had the greatest effect for 
being unexpected. His philosophy had not 
sufficiently taught him that curious mental 
distillation by which painful and disagree- 
able objects made their escape, while those 
that are pleasing remain behind. Thus, 
when he would recall the pleasures of 
childhood, he had forgotten its pains, until 
they were placed before him in al} the vi- 
vidness of reality—Such as the enmities 
and jealousies of his schoolfellows.——his 
thousand nameless vexations from ser- 
vants—and lastly, the annoyances of affection 
itself—sometimes apprehending ideal dan- 
gers—and sometimes denying the most in- 
nocent requests, which, however insignifi- 
cant they now seemed to himself, had at 
the time wrung his little heart with anguish. 

His passions and his sensibility seemed 
indeed to him to have been the same in 
childhood as at present, with this only dif- 
ference, that their current enlarging in de- 
mensions as it proceeded, the breath which 
would now hardly ruffle its surface, had 
then agitated its shallow waters to the bot- 
tom. 

Sometimes, in these reviews of former 
scenes of happiness, his disappointment 
proceeded from another source. He was 
surprised to find how utterly worthless and 
insignificant many objects appeared to him, 
on a nearer inspection, which had once 
filled him with delight ; and he blushed at 
his own former imbecility or bad taste. 
In short, turn to whatever occurrence of 
his life he pleased, however blissful it had 
seemed in the natural recollection, he now 
found something to detract from it—some- 
thing to change it—something to convince 
him that though the scene might be the 
same as formerly, he saw it with other 
eyes. Finding thus as little satisfaction in 
the talisman of memory as of the other 
two, he returned the turquoise to its for- 
mer place of deposit, remarking at the time 
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“Well might the dervise intimate that 
his mystic gifts could not add to my hap- 
piness, though they might teach me wis- 
dom.” 

Of all Hafiz’s past pleasures, those af- 
forded by the practice of benevolence ap- 
peared with the most unchanged bright- 
ness, and next to these, the pleasures of 
study. As to them, both he and they were 
unaltered. He therefore was preparing to 
resume his philosophical and religious stu- 
dies, when his ancient friend, the dervise, 
again made his appearance. 

Hafiz lost no time in reporting to the 
sage the result of his experiments, and 
added that, since the talismans had instruc- 
ted him in a better knowledge of himself 
and mankind, and the use of them was 
productive of so many forms of disappoint- 
ment and chagrin, he could now consider 
them only as the instruments of uncom- 
pensated pain. He therefore insisted on 
returning them to their original proprietor. 
On which the holy man thus addressed 
him : 

“My son, I am not surprised that the 
rings have not given you satisfaction, for 
you may remember that my words implied 
that their utility consisted in increasing 
man’s knowledge rather than his happiness. 
But you do them injustice in calling them 
“ instruments of pain.” That which 
makes us wiser, tends alsoto make us bet- 
ter; and we cannot add to our virtue, 
without adding to our happiness.”’ 

“ A better acquaintance with the talis- 
mans, by further trials, will enable you to 
appreciate them more justly.” 

“Thus, in discovering the opinions enter- 
tained by others towards you, a part of the 
pain you have endured, arises from the 
blindness of self love, and a too sensitive 
pride. Excuse me, Hafiz, Iam your friend 
not your flatterer.” 

“But if, in common with all men 
you were disposed to think too higbly of 
yourself, you also thought too favourably 
of mankind. Your standard of virtue was 
false, because it was toohigh. The errors 
and foibles of your acquaintances have 
therefore made a greater impression on you, 
while their good qualites have been less 
perceived.” 

“ Youthink that those who called them- 
selves your friends have noticed only your 
faults, but most of them are not insensible 





of your virtues, and would defend then, if 
they seriously needed defence.” 

“Besides, my son, you directed your in- 
quiries chiefly among the prosperous and 
the gay—persons who have little known 
misfortune, and who have consequently lit- 
tle sympathy for others. 'Those who have 
always been lighthearted, are too apt to be 
coldhearted. But extend your inquisition 
further, and ask your character among the 
poor—the humble objects of your bounty— 
and you will find your name the theme of 
their daily praises and their nightly prayers. 
They honor you living—they will lament 
you dead. That future monument* of 
which you have had a prophetic vision, and 
which confers more real glory than your 
gifted grandfather’s, will be the homage 
of the rich to your popularity with the 
poor.” 

“But again, Hafiz, you have seen how 
differently your own actions have been 
viewed by yourself at different times. _Is- 
it strange then that anothers opinion of 
you should differ from your own, when 
your’s thus differs from itself. | Make then 
some allowance for the varying judgments 
of men—make even some ailowance for 
what may be spoken from levity, rather 
than badness of heart. Be not too unfor- 
giving, for if you are, you probably have 
a greater fault than any one of those you re- 
prehend.” 

“It is certainly better in general that we 
should hear of ourselves only what is said 
in our presence, and therefore, God has 
ordered that we should not hear through 
stone walls. But when that reaches your 
ears which was not intended for them, try 
to profit by it. You may from this noisome 
weed extract honey, for depend upon it, 
your enemies will be very apt to notice 
your greatest failings, and may thus be cor- 
verted into useful monitors.” 

“ My son, in your review of former scenes, 
you have locked only to those that were 
pleasing, and have been disappointed ; for 
the mind, instinctively turning to the most 
agreeable parts of those scenes, retains them 
best in remembrance. But had you look- 
ed to the painful occurrences of your past 
life, you might have perceived how often 


* There was a monument erected to the Persian 
poet Shemseddin, or Hafiz, in the 14th. century, 
about two miles from Shiraz. The one 
now to be seen, on the same spot, was the work 
of Keram Khan, in the last century 
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your fears have been childish—your jeal- 
ousies confounded—your sentiments un- 
provoked or excessive—and you might, 
from these lessons, have learnt courage, 
and patience, and forbearance.” 

«The same remark applies to your inqui- 
ries into thefuture. That which you now 
deem of moment, will, by and bye, appear 
to be undeserving the regard of a rational 
being. And, if you have always found 
that no subsequent scene, however promis- 
ing, has answered your expectation, you 
must remember to place to the account of 
such scenes the sweet illusions of hope, to 
which they have given rise. In this way, 
every expected good confers its benefits in 
advance, and Hope’s soothing promises, 
whether realized or not, constitute, in their 
never failing abundance, a large part of hu- 
man felicity. 

“In a word, my son, these talismans of 
which you complain are nothing more than 
abler and juster instructors of what philos- 
ophy professes to teach—that is, to see the 
past in its true characters, and thus cor- 
rect our former errors of opinion or con- 
duct—to foresee coming events from the 
lights of experience, and make just es- 
timate of future good and evil—and lastly, 
to fathom the opinions and desires of men, 
from known principles of human feeling 
and action.” 

“Oh, Hafiz, take man and the world as 
you find them. ‘Try to ascertain the Jaws 
which their maker and your’sfhas imposed 
on them, and then endeavour to make 
these laws your guide. Do not be insen- 
sible to the blessings which heaven has 
showered on'you. If rightly used, they are 
instruments of happiness to others—of vir- 
tue to yourself.” 

“ Think not of betaking yourself to soli- 
tude. The vale of Scihraz has females 
as sweet and as beautiful as its own match- 
less roses. You are yet young, and may 
find, in the enjoyments and even the cares 
of a family, a security against those cha- 
grins which grow up in the unoccupied 
mind, like mushrooms in the night. Be 
assured that we must give employment to 
our minds or they will make it for them- 
selves, and that they are sometimes not very 
choise about the materials.” 

“ As you have derived from the talismans 
the chief advantages they can bestow, I will 
not insist on your keeping them. I trust 
they have tanght you to lower your stand- 





ard of human excellence—to check your re- 
gets for the past and your anxiety about 
the future—to look to your own approba- 
tion for your best reward in this life, and 
that of your creator in the life to come.— 
But I have yet much to do in the short 
remnant of my days, and must now bid you 
farewell.” 

The venerable sage and Hafiz then af- 
fectionally embraced each other. The der- 
vise did not think proper to state whither 
he proceeded, and what become of Hafiz, 
we leave to his biographer. 
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RS a EEN ONE oo YY RY 
SONNET. 


Quelli occhi son piu belli 
Che piu respondino al cuore 
Groret—Berrtora. 


Lovely are those eyes alone 

Which speak each passton’s varying tone— 
From heart to heart the tidings bear 

Of secret thoughts that harbour there. 
Mysterious power ! ’tis only thine, 

Sweet sympathy, to bid them shine 

With light electric, and to tell 

What wore nor sign could say so weil. 


My gentle fair, if this be true 

Then all must yield the palm to you ; 
For gazing on thy smiling eyes 

Such feelings in my bosom rise 

As wit of man, or woman’s face, 
Wisdom’s light, or beauty’s grace, 
Stars of night, or noontide blaze 

Each and all could never raise. 


As summer ev'ning clouds that throw 
Their brightness on the flood below 
See back reflected from the wave 

A mellower hue than that they gave 
So doth an all unsullied heart 

To thy sweet features, dear, impart 
The pure, celestial, sunny glow 

That lights thy all transparent brow. 


Canst tell me loveliest what is this, 

Commotion strange of pain and bliss ? 

Of biiss so near allied to pain 

Who feels it once would not again ; 

Of pain so like to happiness 

The very sufferer needs must bless ; 

Does thy soft heart no answer inake ? 

Speak, speak—say yes—or mine will break. 
D.C.T. 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The late report of Mr. McDuffie, on this 
subject, in the House of Representatives, 
is a most able and statesmanlike paper. 
It considers so much of the president’s 
last message as relates to the bank, un- 
der the three following inquiries. 1. Is 
the bank constitutional? 2. Is it expe- 
dient? 3. Would it be expedient to es- 
tablish a bank upon the credit of the go- 
vernment? 

On the two last questions, the report 
seems to have given general satisfaction to 
the public, as we confess it has to our- 
selves. When the bank was chartered, 
and some of its too sanguine friends insist- 
ed that it would have the effects of com- 
pletely equalizing exchange, we regarded 
such an expectation as visionary, and in- 
consistent with the evershifting currents 
of wade. To make it obligatory on any 
one bianch to pay the notes issued by ev- 
ery other, would have been not only to 
require what would be sometimes im- 
practicable, but the tendency of the re- 
quisition itself would have been to en- 


courege imprudence in the several bran- 
ches, and to enhance the difficulties of 


its ownexecution. The footing on which 
the matter now stands, (that of leaving it 
to their option) is at once more favorable 
to the safety and good management of the 
bank, and the general interests of com- 
merce. 

On the subject of the constitutionality of 
the bank, the report can scarcely be ex- 
pected to change the minds of those who 
have for years regarded this question asone 
of the tenetsof their party. Without hav- 
ing given this subject that thorough exami- 
naour opinion would be if it were res nova, 
tion that would enable us to say what 
we would ask if there must not be some 
period when contested questions in the 
construction of the constitution should be 
considered as settled? Let it be recol- 
lected that the controverted questions, 
are already numerous, and that in the 
nature of things they must be ever in- 
creasing. If then all these questions are 
to remain open, in all time, to be disputed 





and discussed by all the great branches 
of the government, besides the uncer- 
tainty of rights and the fluctuations of po- 
licy which must necessarily arise, such 
multiplied discussions would leave us no- 
thing else to do. ‘Time and long con- 
tinued usage must then, of necessity, be 
allowed to have the same influence in 
settling the meaning of constitutions, as 
of determining all other disputes. 








UNIVERSITY IN'TELLIGENCE. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
sENior cLass.—February 15th. 1830. 

1. What remedy has a purchaser of goods and 
chattels, if the vendor sell them as his own, and 
the title prove deficient ? And when is the ven- 
dor bound to answer for the goodness of his wares 
purchased ? 

2. Formerly when a man died intestate, to 
whom did the goods of the intestate belong ?— 
And to whom were they granted ? 

3. In what order of priority (according to the 
English law) must the debts of the deceased be 
paid ? 

3. What difference is there as to a legacy, left 
to any one “ When he attains the age of 21”— 
or “if he attains the age of 21—and a legacy 
left to one to be paid when he attains the age of 
21” —(supposing the legatee to die before 21) 
And is there any difference produced by the 
consideration whether the legacy be purely per- 
sonal, or whether it be charged upon the real 
estate, and what is the source of this cifference ? 

5. How may the right of entry be tolled, and 
why ? What exceptions are there to this rule of 
tolling the right of entry? And how itis still 
further narrowed by stat: 32. H. 8.c. 33. 

6. What is the most usual and important in- 
terest that is hurt by the commission of waste? 
and what remedy has he who has this interest, 
in case of waste ? 

7. When is it lawful to kill any person who 
attempts a felonious entry into a house, and 
what is the uniform principle, through all laws, 
as to repelling any crimes by Homicide? What 
is Mr. Locke's doctrine on this subject ? And is 
that doctrine sanctioned by the law of England ? 

1. By whom may a warrant to arrrest a person 
for a crime be granted, and in what cases ordi- 
narily ? Upon what should the warrant be grant- 
ed? What is requisite to its legality ? What 
is a special, and what a general warrant ’ 











